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Usury 


RICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


IX PER CENT is considered a 

fair rate of interest; too high a 
rate of interest is condemned as 
usury. 


Yet there are several thousand 
American homes in which an IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT MACHINE is paying 
back interest at the rate of 334% on 
its cost—so great is the proportion 
of fuel saved, and so little does it 
depreciate in comparison with 


Dept. 33 





cheaper heating plants. 


We invite correspondence with 
other home owners who would 
like to draw such generous interest 
from their heating plants. 


A 333% investment is surely 
worth the little effort required to 
send for the book about the IDEAL 
TYPE A HEAT MACHINE. Simply 
write to either address below. 


Avena DEAL 


816 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 





LIFE - 


An Architect, a Painter and a Sculptress Joined in Designing this Exquisite Lamp 


ers realize the reasons lamp designs found in 
pad —_ so mediocre. The 
and coloring of most of the lamps you see in these ~ 

of commercialism are the work of 
departments of large factories. u 
of a deep knowledge of what makes a 
geller.”” me people, the Decorative Arts 
ee felt gure, would like a lamp 

designed y with an eye to good taste, a 
lamp of artistic proportions and harmonious 
a a lamp embodying grace, symmetry 
and beauty rather than the long experience 
of the “‘salesman-designer’’ of what seems 
most in demand in retail stores. 
this exquisite little lamp you see ¥, 
pictured, Aurora” as it has been A 
named by an artist, because of the £ 
purity of its Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 


For the delicate work of designing 
a lamp that should be a real 
work of art instead of a mere 
gnit in a factory's production, 
and yet should be a practi 
and useful article of- home- 
furnishing, the League en- 
listed the enthusiastic co- 
operation of a group of 
talented artists—one & 
famous architect skilled 
in the practical ree 
quirements of interieg 
decorating, one @& 
peinter and genius 
incolor-effects, and 

brilliant 


gteat Rodin in 
Paris. 


They caught 
the spirit 


N the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of shops, where lamps 
that are also works of art are shown, the equal of this 
fascinating little “Aurora” if found, would cost you from 
$15 to $20—perhaps more. Yet the price of this lamp is but 


$3.50---Think of It! 


Decorative Arts League could bring out such a lamp 
price. And only as a means of widening its circle 
uness could even the League make such an offer. 

each purchase of this beautiful little lamp goes a 
“Corresponding Membership” in the League. This costs you 
nothing and entails no obligations of any kind. It simply 
means that your name is registered on the League’s books as 
one interested in things of real beauty and art for home dec- 


Only the 


Decorative Arts League 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

You may send me, at the member’s special price, 
an “Aurora” Lamp, and I will pay the postman 
$3.50 plus the postage when doko. 
ered. If no: satisfactory I 
can return the lamp with- 
in five days of receipt 
and you are to re- 

— my money in 


Ap roval 
No Money full. 
Need be Check finish desired: 


Sent Bronze (] Ivory o 
Signed 
EERE 
Address 


lines, proportions , _— _ 


MDDOO ODO OO COS OSO S36 


ef the League's idea and the designing of a lamp that 
would raise the artistic standards of home-lighting 
became to them a true labor of love. Model after 
model was made, studied and abandoned, until at 
last .a design emerged with which not one of the 
three could find a fault. 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after another was 
tried out, only to yield in the end to the 
perfect simplicity of the classic Greek lines. 
Even such a small detail as the exact con- 
tour of the base was worked over and over 
again until it ghould blend in one con- 
tinuous ‘‘stream’’ with the lines of the 
slender shaft. The graceful curves of 
the shaft itself, simple as they seem 
in the finished model, were the re- 
gults of dozens of trials. The shape, 
the exact size, and the soft coloring 
of the shade were the product of 
many experiments, 

The result is a masterpiece of 
Greek simplicity and balance. 
Not a thing could be added or 
taken away without marring 
the general effect—not the 
gixty-fourth of an inch 
difference in any moulding 
or curve but would be 
harmful. . And yet with 
all the attention te 
artistic effect the prac- 
tical knowledge of an 
experienced interior 
decorator has kept 
“Aurora”’ in per- 
fect harmony with 
actual re- 
quirements of 

the home, 


Ba nn ol 


Made of Brass and Medallium 
Choice of two finishes: Bronze or Ivory 


oration, so that as artists who work with the League create 
new ideas they can be offered to you direct without depend- 
ence on dealers. 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you have in your house, 
you will always find a place just suited for this dainty, 
charming, little “Aurora” 16 inches high, shade 1034 inches 
in diameter, base and cap cast in solid Medallium, shaft of 
seamless brass, choice of two color schemes—rich statuary 
bronze with brass-bound parchment shade of a neutral brown 
tone, or ivory white with golden yellow shade. Inside of 
shades is tinted old rose to give a mellow light. Shade holder 
permits adjustment to any angle; push-button socket, six feet 
of lamp cord and 2-piece attachment plug. 

You will rarely if ever, get such a 


Our Offer: value again. Send no money—simply 


sign and mail the coupon, then pay the postman $3.50 plus the 
amount of parcel-post stamps on the package. Shipping weight 
only 5 Ibs. so postage even to the furthest point is insignificant. If 
vou should not find the lamp all we say of it, or all you expected 
of it, send it back in five days and your money will be refunded in 
full. Clip the coupon now, and mail to 


Decorative Arts Leacus, 
175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We will also enter your name as 
a Corresponding Member of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being 
distinctly understood that such 
membership is to cost you nothing, 
either now or later, and is to en- 
tail no obligation of any kind. It 
simply registers yo one in- 
terested in hearing 0 lly artistic 
new things for homé decorations. 
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New worlds are constantly being 
discovered with the searching aid 


of the Mimeograph and its dexterous companion, the 
Mimeoscope. Twin explorers! Unusual extensions 
of business and educational activities have been made 
practical and necessary by them. Things that could not 
be done before, they accomplish swiftly and economi- 
cally. All kinds of diagrams, drawings, designs, etc., are 
easily reproduced at the great speed of five thousand 
well printed copies an hour. And on the same sheet, in 
the one operation, may be printed typewriting or hand- 
writing. The Mimeograph has speeded up the world’s work 
and lightened its burden. The Mimeoscope has tremen- 
dously-advanced its range of usefulness. Let us show you 
how they will save money and trouble and time for you— 
these ingenious explorers of new fields. Send today for book- 
let “W-11.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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UNCLE SAMSON AND DELILAH 


I it possible to avert war by culti- 
vating sentimentalities in times 
of peace? Is it possible that “No 
War” days, and “No War” meetings, 
and “No War” posters can remake 
the human heart, even the American 
heart, which is susceptible to such 
influences, let alone the hearts of less 
kindly and more assailable nations? 
Is it possible that an “Anti-Enlist- 
ment League” can make the 
Leaguers immune from provocation, 
and that the young men who pledge 
themselves never to voluntarily serve 
in offensive or defensive warfare 
will abide by their principles when 
enlistment means something more 
than “seeing the world” in the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam? 

It is hard for a man to make up 
his mind beforehand what he will 
do if he is kicked. When the kick 
comes, his mind is made up for him. 
He either runs away because he is 
afraid of being kicked again, or he 
kicks back with all the power of his 


sou! and the strength of his legs. In 


neither case is he moved by speeches 
he has heard, or by posters he has 
seen, in the pre-kicking days. “The 
sacredness of life,” a phrase with 
which he was once _ tolerably 
familiar, takes on a new meaning 
under assault. He knows, and he 
knows at once, that the sacredness 
of his own life depends upon his will 
to preserve it from the tingling dis- 
honor of the assailant’s boot. 

The pacifists have made patriotism 
a discredited virtue. “We should love 
all nations in such a way that. it 
would be barely possible to love our 
own more than another.” It is a 
large order, and its practical utility 
depends upon all nations loving us 
as well as they do themselves. They 
give no present indication of this 
universality of affection. In some 


corners of the world—Ireland and 
Illinois, for example—there doesn’t 
seem to be a sufficient stock of love 
for easy home consumption. 

There is a cardinal virtue named 
Justice. Pacifists and sentimentalists 
haven’t caught on to her; but she 
can do surer work in preserving the 
peace of the world than _inter- 
national leagues and “No More 
War” posters in the windows. 


Agnes Repplier. 





























oe Did on my new gowne 


of black velvet, which 
becomes me more than 
any I have had in a long time, and 
God forbid that I get spots on it 
before I have had some wear of 
it . . .To an inn, to meet Kate Mit- 
chell for luncheon, and the first per- 
son I saw there was Dick Hume, and 
with a woman not his wife Ethel, 
neither. Something telling me quickly 
to take no notice of him, I looked 
through him as we passed his table as 
if he had been a potted palm, though 
he was well aware that I saw him. 
We did order oysters, minced chicken 
and alligator pears, all very fine, but 
I might as well have been eating bread 
and milk for that I could not keep 
my mind on the meal at all, desiring 
strongly to tell Kate, who is myopic, 
poor wretch, and too vain to wear 
spectacles, about Dick. But I held 
out, which I am glad of, in especial 
as we went thence to play at bridge 
with Ethel Hume and the game 
would have been spoiled if Kate, 
who is excitable, had had such a gist 
in her possession. Won _ sixteen 
dollars, and should have done better 
had not my partners overbid their 
hands. . . .Talking of this and that 
all evening with Samuel, and so to 
bed, marveling why a man in search 
of adventure seems to choose a fe- 
male whose hair is palpably dyed. 
November Awake betimes, and 
5th having to listen to the 
Lord’s Day telling of along dream 
which my husband, the great zany, 
had during the night. . . . To the 
Church, and heard a discourse as to 
the folly of laying up for ourselves 


4th 


treasures on earth because of moths, 
rust and thieves. Lord! it is with 
difficulty that I can lay up a dollar, to 
say naught of treasure. But I fell 
a-thinking of the silver I inherited 
and that I had not seen any of the 
crest pattern on’ our table for some 
time, so hastened home to count the 
spoons, even before the recessional 
was begun, and not stopping at 
Marge Boothby’s for a cocktayle, as 
was my earlier intent. Found only 
one missing, praise be to God! 
Mitelier Emilie, the French 
f girl who is to do for 
6t me in the mornings 
while my Virgie is in school, did 
come to me this day. . . . Walking 
through the towne all the afternoon. 
Met with Marcia Benson im a shop, 
and she did ask me if I am not a 
little stouter. Mian’s inhumanity to 
man may cause many tears to flow, 
but that of woman to woman is, me- 
thinks, even greater. . . . Home, and 
found a large box of roses come for 
me, with no clue to the donor save a 
card saying, “Ca c’est une chose qu’on 
peut pas oublier,” which is the name 
of a popular song from a musick 
piece we heard in Paris last sum- 
mer, but its connection with my life 
I know not. My husband skeptical, 
too, of my not knowing who sent me 
such costly flowers, so I deemed it 
best not to show him the card which 
came with them. . . . To the play- 
house in the evening to see “The 
Torch Bearers,” one of the comicka- 
lest things that ever I saw in my 
life. And so, after eating the aspara- 
gus left from dinner, to bed. 


B. L. 


How! 


ERE’S how! you regular army 
men, 
We're drinking a toast to you; 
(Hoping that Congress will let you 
stay, 
Until we get all through). 
For yours is a niche in the Hal! of 
Fame 
That few of us ever will reach; 
You who have vision and courage 
enough 
To practice whatever we preach. 


You’ve never failed when the call 
has come, 
Whatever the duty be, 
From the General down to the newest 
buck, 
At home or over the sea; 
And wher. we show our gratitude 
By playing particular hob 
With your pay, your rations, your 
rank and file, 
You still stay right on the job. 


In seventy-six, and eighteen-twelve, 
And again in ninety-eight, 
Your buddies died that we might 
live 
To call our country great. 

And when in the greatest war of all, 
You righted humanity’s ;wrong, 
We cheered a bit, and then said, 

“Now, 
Go back where you belong.” 


Orders is orders, so back you went, 
Marching !—(it is to swear! 
For we wouldn’t appropriate money 
enough 
To pay for your railroad fare). 
And that queer-looking uniform— 
though once 
We placed all our faith therein— 
Better leave it at home when you 
come to town, 
Or people will stare and grin. 


Well—when you fade where old sol- 
diers go 
(You know that they never dic), 
May you find a permanent station 
there, 
And a prison camp nearby 
Where you can see thankless citi- 
zens toil, 

At the penance that is their due; 
Here’s how! you regular army men, 
We're drinking a toast to you! 

A. C. M. A. 
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“Junk, Hell! 


“What's the big idea, keeping all this junk?” 
Can’t a guy treasure 
a few things to remember the Great War by?” 


Them are souvenirs. 














Six of One, Six Dozen of Another 


(Contracts are to be invited for displaying advertisements in telephone boxes.—News Item.) 


ScENE: A telephone booth, liber- 
ally adorned with information as to 
the virtues of Somebody's Soap and 
Somebody Else’s Sausages. Enter 


aman. He deposits his nickel in the 
slot 
ELLO Standard 6588, 
please - « (@ long lull 
during which he learns ell abowi 
Maxron’s Mayonnaise, Choo-Lets, 


Affinity Asparagus, Caress-Mi Cor- 
sets, Stollberg’s Spineless Spaghetti, 
etc.. etc. Hello? Oh, hello, Imo- 
gen. Wht? Yes. . 4 yas 

all right. You tell me the 
list you want and I'll bring them 
home with me. 

One can of tomatoes . . . a 
dozen peaches two spools 
of number sixty thread, white . . . 
a jar of Goldglow Mayonnaise — 
why not Maxon’s? What? 


What do I know about Maxon’s? 
I know all about it. It’s the best 
you can get what? ; 
it says so On the adver- 
tisement well, you could try 
it . . . oh, all right . any- 
thing more you want? A box of 
potato chips what kind? 


p Peerless? Why don’t you 
get Duffy’s Because they’re 
probably better I didn’t say 
they were no, I like the ad 
— listen . . . “Duffy's Ber- 
muda Wafers — Chips of the Old 
Spud” - a ae <a. 


right, but I think it’s a great ad, 
just the same. 

Is that all? Of course I know the 
list . . . no, I haven't it written 
down, -it’s in my head ... what? 
Certainly I can repeat it . One 
can tomatoes Sunrise toma- 





toes, all right 


Two spools 
of . . . “Clingsoft Hosiery, It 


Does You Right.” 
what? 


Oh, boy, I'll say 
No, my eye just 
an ad , 
here in the booth .. . 

I'll start 
it’s some ad, Imogen 


wandered 
here 
in the booth! 
over 

. really all right... 
One dozen white tomatoes, a jar 
of sixty peaches, two spools of May- 
onnaise Clingsoft potatoes 
. . « « Caress-Mi Corsets 
Becker’s Baby-breath Bread 


Thurston’s Teeth-white . Uxo 
ee Manico Gimmy’s 
Globules Oils daa ag 


what! Oh, blazes! I'll call you up 
from the office. BANG!! (he puts 
up the receiver and rushes out). 


H.W. H. 


LIFE 


They Shall Not Pass” 


A Drama in Four Acts 
A Study in the Intellectual and Emo- 
tional Reactions of the American 
Doughboy to the Tremendous Forces 
\ [ly of the World War. 
VA 


“Shoot the pile!” 


Act I. 
September, 1917. 

Place: The United States. 

Scene: The interior of a Tourist 
Sleeper, seats, aisles and windows 
jammed with newly selected Recruits 
bound for Training Camp. 

Yesterday they were a cross sec- 
tion of American manhood. To-day 
they are an ill-assorted ‘cargo of 
raw humanity just feeling the heat 
of a seething melting pot—here a 
wilted white collar is discarded— 
there a pair of hopeless sagging 
shoulders straighten up into firmer 
lines. 

In the distance, through the win- 
dows, appears their destination, a 
city of tents and bar- 
racks from which they 
will emerge in a few 
weeks’ time, uniformly 
noble, brave and cour- 
ageous, and ‘indistin- 
guishable, one from 
the other. 

As the whistle an- 
nounces the journey’s - 
end,. Three Soldiers 
are discovered: kneel- 
ing about a small open . 
space in the aisle, 
miraculously cleared of 
straw suitcases, paste 
board boxes and empty 
bottles : 

lst Soldier: 
or ‘leven, 

2nd Soldier: 
"em out. 

3rd Soldier: 
lar he don’t pass. 


Time: 


NY 


Seven 
Roll 


Dol- 


CuRTAIN 


Act II. 


Time: May, 1918. 

Place: New York Harbor. 

Scene: An outbound 

Transport, decks crowded 
with American Soldiers. 
Half a dozen officious tug- 
boats clear away from the 
ship’s side as she moves out 
under her own steam. 

In the middle distance a 
crowded ferry boat sends up cheer 
after cheer, amid much tossing of 
hats and waving of dampened hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The City itself, roaring with the 
fury of concentrated life a moment 
ago, now seems strangely hushed and 
silent—a million souls paused in 
benediction. 

The Statue of Liberty, lofty, im- 
passive, serene, looking out on scenes 
beyond the range of human vision, 
sends her silent “Hail and farewell” 
after a thousand sons who may not 
see her face again. 

In a secluded corner of the middle 
deck, arms and packs laid aside, eyes 
and attention centered on the floor, 


“Behind the newly-formed American lines.” 


Three Soldiers are discovered: 
lst Soldier: Ten’s my point. Let 
it ride. 


“I crave action.” 


2nd Soldier: 
3rd Soldier: 
pass. 


Shoot, you're faded. 
Two bits he don’t 


CuRTAIN 


Act III. 


Time: Zero hour less 
minutes. 

Place: France. 

Scene: A front-line dugout, open- 
ing into a jumping-off trench from 
which a small fraction of the deci- 
sive blow of the war is about to be 
launched, 

A score of American Soldiers, in 
the comparative security of the 

bomb-proof _ shelter, 
await the signal to 
go forward with rifle 
and bayonet and decide 
the issue already 
opened by the artillery 
somewhere behind them. 

Outside, the roar of 
shell fire becomes con- 
tinuous as the counter- 
barrage, bursting almost 
overhead, ‘adds an omi- 
nous note to the pre- 
paratory fire of the sup- 
porting batteries. 

The vicious 
bark of German ma- 
chine guns, laying 
down an invisible zone 
of death for the “in- 
vaders” to cross, p!ays 
a terrifying accomp:ni- 
ment to the deep- 
throated chorus of 

heavier guns. 
Three Soldiers are discovered, 
(Coutinued on page 29) 


twenty 


biting 
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Things L] FE Would Rather 
Like to CKnow 


HETHER Senator Felton, 
while in Congress, will at- 
tend to her knitting. 
a 
Whether Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty’s ruling applies to the May- 
flower. 
* * * 
What size gloves Senator Calder 
wears. 
* * * 
Why theatre tickets cost almost as 
much as a Ford car. 
> s..2 
Whether Secretary Hughes knows 
the rules of Beaver. 
* * * 


How many delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention William 
R. Hearst will have if Al Smith is 
elected Governor of New York. 


—e « 


Whether Doctor Cook is to join 
Caillaux or Clare Sheridan as for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
W orld. 


* * * 


Why a good ten-cent cigar costs 
fifty. 


* * * 


The person reported to have en- 
gaged passage on an American liner. 


Why you can pad it and wrap it 
as much as you will but the shape 
of a gin bottle clings to it still. 

a 
Whether it would help opposing 


teams if they could get the numbers 
of the Harvard football players. 


* * * 


How it feels to have a fifty-million 
dollar piece of melon drop in your 
mouth. 

oe 


Whether Great Britain isn’t rather 
fortunate in having a cabinet that 
can and will resign. 


* * * 


Whether Will Rogers couldn’t set- 
tle our international complications 
if he had rope enough. 


* * * 
Whether Brigadier-General Saw- 


yer intends to exchange the star for 


the shingle. 
ey 


If the 49’ers are playing 50-50. 
‘23 


What is the Christian name of our 
present regular army. 


* * * 


If the next European war-dance 
will be a combination of the goose 
step and the Turkey-Trotsky. 


Hurry! 


(The Life Story of an American 
Citizen) 
“ AA—WAA—W-A-A-A-H 1!” 
(Meaning, “Hurry with my 
bottle.” ) 

“Huwwy, Mama. I dot a pain.” 

“Cantcher see I’m in a hurry? I'l] 
be late for school if I come back and 
brush my hair.” 3210 

“Gosh, she said she'd be ready at 
eight! Why can’t girls hurry?” 

“Hurry, Janet, before they get 
started with the rice.” 

“Hurry up with breakfast, can’t 
you? I’ve been sitting here two 
minutes without a thing to eat.” 

“Hurry, doctor !” 

“If we’re going to get back before 
baby wakes up, we'll have to hurry.” 

“Waiter, bring me a glassofmilk 
andapieceofapplepie. And step live- 
ly. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Willie, when papa calls you he 
wants you to hurry. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Hello—yes—this you, Janet ?— 
Yes—well, talk fast—I’m hurrying 
to keep an appointment.” 

“T’d like to know what the service 
in this club is coming to. You heard 
me tell ’em we were in a hurry.” 

“T am NOT racing. I’m hurry- 
ing to get ahead of that truck, that’s 
ail I’m doing.” 

“Three minutes to get the boat. 
We can make it, if we hurry.” 

“Hurry up and deal, can’t you?” 

“No use talking, I can’t hurry like 
I once could,” 

“Yep, need a rest. Doctor says | 
got to get away in a hurry, so I'll 
humor him.” 

“Hurry, and we'll go through this 
damn foursome.” 

“I DON’T eat too fast, I tell 
you !” 

“Is the doctor coming? Did you 
tell him it was a hurry call?” 

“Hurry with that prescription, 
can’t you?” 

“I hereby bequeath to my several 
nephews and nieces the sum of —— 
Can’t you take dictation any faster 
than that ?” 

“Hurry up with that oxygen tank !” 

Found among the personal papers 
of the deceased: “To my executors. 
Don’t let anything pass us on the 
way to the cemetery.” 


Any young man is made better 


by a sister’s love. It isn’t always 
necessary, though, that it should be 
his own sister. 





Quotations As Most of Us 
Remember Them 


PLENDOR falls on castle walls 
and somethitig-or-other old in 
story, 

All work and no play makes Jack 
Spratt eat no fat. 

One swallow does not a summer 
make, nor iron bars a cage. 

Sweet are the uses of advertising. 

Abse—ah—abstinence makes the 
heart grow fonder of it, or sumpin’ 
like that 

Come 
Muller. 

Mary, 
a little 

I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, loved I not honor and fame 
which from no condition rise. 

Oh, to be in England, now that 
the, that the—was it liquor ?—now 
that the liquor’s there! 

Art is long, Art is earnest, and 
the grave is not its goal. 

Little drops of water, little piles 
of sand, make the rolling ocean and 
the—the some-kind-of land. 

Come, my friends, ’tis not too late 
newer whatchumacallit. 
or not to be,—that is the 
problem. Whether ’tis better to do 
something or other—aw, I believe 
I've forgotten that one. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, the 
moss-covered banner, the iron-bound 
banner that hung in the well. 

Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head, but spare your country’s flag, 
and long may it wave! 


into the garden, Maud 
Mary, quite contrary, had 


lamb,—or was it limb? 


to seek a 


To be 


a. F. 


Armistice Day 
Paris, Nov. 11, 1918 


Why? 


HERE are wraiths who wander in Flanders Fields 
what time the night grows old, 

And laughter comes from them mockingly, as if their 
hearts were cold. 

I dreamed the dream that I walked with them across the 
sacred sod 

Where heroes fought in a cause divine and gave their 
lives for God. ‘ 


And it seemed to me that my soul grew sad at words the 
spectres spoke: 

“We died to weaken the grip of war—the world still 
wears its yoke! 

Our martyrdom, was it made in vain? Our youth, was 


it lost for naught? , 
And what of the peace we passed to win, and the faith 


for which we fought? 


“Our souls were strong and our hearts were high, but 
we hated the hell we made. 

And they called us knights and they wept for us who 
died in a new crusade; 

They paid us homage and hymned our deeds and decked 
our graves with flowers— 

Now may the glory go all to them, for the bitterness is 
ours ! 


“Have they kept their word that the world should know 
no more Of war when we 

Had met the foe on a field of fire and won our victory? 

They prate of peace, but they arm and fight, and ever 
the fated die— 

Is it strange that we who were sacrificed should rise and 


ask them: ‘Why?’” 
gS. ¥..a 
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Captain Mainbrace Bows His Acknowledgment for the Thanksgiving 


Dinner that Wasn't Dry. 


“Ye’re nothin’ but a derned ol’ apple-tree, an’ ye’re prob’ly as deaf as a post, but jes’ th’ 


Bridge—One-Half Per Cent. 


R. A. (after staring profound- 
ly at his hand for several sec- 
onds) : Wha’s trumps? 
_. Mr. B (turning hopefully to Mr. 
X): That’s a funny crack he made, 
heh, Bill? He wants to know wha’s 
trumps. You tell ’im. 

Mr. X (dejectedly): I haven't 
known what trumps was all eve- 
ning. Thatsa trouble with bridge. 
Too many trumps and always dif- 
ferent! (Takes a drink, He has 
an inspiration.) I tell you what less 
do, Let’s fix on some permanent 
trumps. Then we always know. 

Mr. Y: Alright. (Takes a look 
at his hand.) From now on spades 
are trumps—always. 

Mr. A (beginning to weep-softly) : 
Black depresh—depresses me. Must 
be some bright color. (Pounds 
table.) Mus’ be diamonds, I tell 
you. 

Mr. X: Awright. Don’t less fight, 
boys. It’s diamon’s rest of the eve- 


same—we’re much obliged.” 


ning. Your play, Joe. (Mr. A leads 
a jack of clubs.) 

Mr. B (indignantly): Don’t you 
know that’s the wrong thing to 
lead? Whadya play it for? 

Mr. A (considering the matter): 
Jush had my thumb on it, Hank. 
Thash all. Card touched, got to be 
played. Rules. 

Mr. B: According to the rules, 
you should have played your highest 
heart. Why didn’t you do that, you 
bone-head ? 

Mr. A (after still further consid- 
eration): Wan’ me to tell you the 
truth? 

Mr. B: Certainly. 

Mr. A (with a winning smile): 
Never, never thought of it. Shay, 
whash trumps? (By unanimous vote, 
it is decided to abandon further at- 
tempts at bridge because of its inter- 
fering too seriously with the real 
business of the evening.) 


7.44. &. 


A Layman’s Conclusions 


E have studied this s'tuatiun 

in Smyrna carefully, and trom 
all we can make out of it, it’s some- 
thing like this: 

The Turks, headed by Albumaeh 
Key (or some name like that) are at 
Dmniwpre (or something like that) 
which is only a short distance from 
Wrtapammeg (or some place like 
that). Now if they leave Dmniwpre 
and advance upon Wrtapammeg they 
will be nearer to Abbabbammert (or 
something like that) than they were 
before they left Dmniwpre. 

This, as we understand it, means 
that they are threatening Papprettop 
(or something like that) in eastern 
upper Leixtemporza (or something 
like that). 

Now obviously this isn’t fair. The 
best course for the Allies to pursue, 
as we see it, is to go straight down 
to Wrtapammeg and tell those Turks 
where they get off at—which js 
clearly Zamhttisglle (or something 
like that). D. B. 
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Out of the Crucible 


SILENCE such as must have 
hung over that night when 
Three Wise Men faced toward the 
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where disturbed the calm, but only 
momentarily. 

Peace ! 

There were five of us, and we 
climbed with curious diffidence onto 
that strip that had lately been no 
man’s and now was everyone’s. And 
when the magic of it had died down 
a bit; when the glorious quiet had 
ceased to oppress us, we talked of 
the future. 

“This man’s war certainly gave me 
a kick,” said Pete. “No more idle 
stuff for me. Labor, good, clean 
labor from now on. I'll forget 
Newport and get down to work. I’ve 
learned the lesson of usefulness.” 

It must be explained that Pete 
had lately been reading Dr. Frank 
Crane, not wisely, but too well. 

“There's a little girl out in Terre 
Haute,” Bob began. 

“And in Boston, and in Chicago, 
and in Mineola, and in Nice, and in 
Winchester,” Artie chimed in. 

“Sure!” Bob admitted cheerfully. 
“But the one in Terre Haute is going 
to be the only one when I get back 
home.” 

We sniffed. Not that we doubted. 
We merely did not believe. 

“I’m through with the Big Town,” 
advanced Fred, the New Yorker. 
“Me for a little farm somewhere; a 
few acres of land, and a little cot- 
tage. Me for the country. I’m off 
that city stuff for good.” 

We yawned. 

Artie had decided that he would 
never go back to the bank. He said 
$0, firmly ; assistant paying teller and 
a miserly salary made a combination 
no longer attractive. What the 


world needed was construction, not . 


merely parasitic service. Where- 
fore, Artie was going to be a pro- 
ducer. He was not quite sure what 
he would produce, but he knew that 
he would find some way to satisfy 
the yearning for accomplishment 
that the war had brought to him. 
We smiled, gently, knowingly. 
And myself? Oh, I would cast off 
the shackles of a newspaper office. 
No more deadly rewriting on Grub 
Street. Creative work, or nothing. 
I would find some shack by the 
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“Mama, Tige’s begging. Must I give him a piece of my cookie?” 
“Of course you must—” 
“Well, I haven’t any cookie!” 


ocean’s brim and in peaceful com- 
munion with my soul write the 
Great American Novel. 

The unbelieving hounds offered 
me three-to-one that I would be 
lucky if I landed a job within six 
months after I got home. My con- 
science would not let me take their 
money. 

The other day I wandered into 
Artie’s bank to get my weekly salary 
check cashed. My fool newspaper 
pays by check and it is convenient 
to know an assistant paying teller. 

“Hear about Bob?” asked Artie. 
I had not heard. 

“He married that girl over in 
Brooklyn, the one he met while we 
were waiting for discharge at Up- 
ton,” Artie informed me. “Fred’s a 
theatre ticket speculator. He has an 
office at Forty-second Street and 


Broadway. Pete’s just back from 
Newport. I saw his picture in the 
Sunday paper last week. The cap- 
tion was ‘Much Féted Young 
Bachelor.’ ” 

War surely is the crucible in 
which men’s souls are fused. 

5. Ka Me 


Promise 


Love beyond my maddest dreaming 
You have sworn you'll show to me; 
You will guide me to the gleaming, 
Reeling heights of ecstasy. 
Dizzier joy than else could reach me, 
Fiercer bliss and wilder thrill, 
All of this some day you'll teach me, 
Y-e-e-s you will ! D. P 


Most of us have only the courage 
of our conventions. 
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Put Some Sense in Censorship 


Urges Sounder, in Arraigning the Censor Trust 


—Sy 





ASHINGTON, Nov. 6—As 


a rule I strongly support the - 


idea that Congress should not inter- 
fere in Business. Yet when an in- 
dustry shows the unnatural growth 
of the censorship business, passing 
in scarcely more than two years 
from the infant stage to full-blown 
manhood, I believe it should be 
investigated. 

I have done so, and the trail of 
graft, monopoly and inadequate ser- 
vice that I have uncovered can lead 
only to Government control of the 
industry. 


Consider the Facts. 


In 1919 the censorship business was 
carried on, in a very small way, in 
only a few scattered states. Indeed, 
virtually its whole output was a few 
babies a year deleted from films. Yet 
in two years or so, defying the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, it has swelled its output 
to 59,876 edicts and suppressions a 
week, a growth in percentage of— 
well, not stopping to figure it out, a 
stupendous growth, a _ suspicious 
growth. 


This Industrial Octopus, 


moreover, has spread its tentacles 
into almost every form of human 
endeavor, from the theatre to the 
clothing industry. 

It is said even now to be negotiat- 
ing for a controlling interest in lit- 
erature, and if its plans go through it 
will have its fac- 
tory in every lit- 
erary centre, for 
examining and 
disapproving the 
works of our bet- 
ter authors. The 
work of revising 
Shakespeare, the 
classics and the 
Bible will be car- 
ried on at its 
home office in 
Bloomsburg, 
Kansas. 

I do not wish to 
go so far as to 
suggest that the 


magnates of the censorship industry 
have actually secured financial inter- 
est in their various enterprises, 
though obviously there must be a 
pretty profit in stimulating a de- 
mand for a drink or a book by sup- 
pressing it. 


At a Bookstore 


in Washington, for instance, where 
I inquired casually for Mlle. de 
Maupin last week (I was not fa- 
miliar with the book and wished 
merely to find out for myself whether 
the New York censors had been at 
all justified, you understand), I was 
told that there have been 2,131 in- 
quiries from persons with precisely 
my motives. 

But, the question of monopoly and 
graft is not what interests me chiefly. 
Here is a great industry that has set 
out to serve the public, and I want 
to know whether the public is get- 
ting the service for which it pays. 

Obviously not. Is it service, I ask, 
that keeps us pure when we read or 
go to the theatre or the art museum, 
but lays us open to all kinds of anec- 
dotes from speakers at the annual 
dinner of the National Retail Hab- 
erdashers? 


Is It Service, 


which removes all unpleasant allu- 
sion to babies and parenthood and so 
on from the movies and yet permits 
the viciously suggestive birth and 
marriage columns in our daily news- 
papers to continue? 


‘Brazen mothers wheeling perambulators in the park.” 


Is it service that permits our chil. 
dren, the flower of our land, to be 
contaminated by seeing brazen moth. 
ers wheeling perambulators in the 
park, or by hearing in what ought to 
be the sanctity of their own home. 
vulgar discussion of the fact that 
Cousin Freda has had another and is 
doing well? 

Again 

is it service that allows the open sale 
of Guides to Successful Knitting 
containing copious instructions for, 
and illustrations of, not only the 
adult sweater and toque but the 
shockingly symbolical infant bonnet, 
sock and bootee? 

Is it service, finally, which sanc- 
tions moral romances for the young 
while prescribing through our lit- 
erary critics a host of so-called 
realistic novels for adult readers of 
equally undeveloped mind? 


Half Service 


in censorship is no better than no 
service at all—some will say worse. 
If the industry can’t handle its own 
problems, I, for one, favor Govern- 
ment control. The public must be 
protected. 

And the Sounder 100% Censorship 
Bill will protect it. Its provisions 
cover every conceivable form of hu- 
man activity; indeed, I even provide 
censorship for a man’s own thoughts. 


The Difficulties 


of enforcing the last provision are 
pretty big, of course, yet I have no 
doubt a way out 
will be found 
Perhaps this way 
may lead through 
Dr. Emil Coueé’s 
progressive afl- 
eliorative policy. 
Someone has even 
suggested, as the 
easiest solution of 
the whole censor- 
ship problem, let- 
ting every man be 
his own censor. 
But that is much 
too simple to find 
favor nowadays. 


Sounder. 





“9 UST three years ago to-night,” 

J remarked the gentleman in the 
bulbous waistcoat. “Lord! I'll never 
forget it—will you fellers r" 

“Forget what?” politely inquired 
the “fellers” addressed. 

“The Armistice, of course.” 

“No—certainly not,” they reassured 
him. 

“What a night!  Rip-roaring 
Hades. Up and down old Broad- 
way we went, singing and yelling, 
getting the—the Sammies full of the 
old stuff, Gosh! It was running in 
the cutters, I remember. Some cele- 
bration,” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” 
other two in unison. 


remarked the 
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“Till say it was. Regular carni- 
val. Wow! More money spent on 
good red booze that night than since 
Prohibition, I'll bet. Every place 
wide open. Everybody carrying 
around their own quart. Gosh!” He 
sighed in reminiscence. “Everybody 
kissing everybody else—nobody car- 
ing a darn—wow! We did it up 
brown.” 

“Brown’s the very color,” com- 
mented one of the pair. 

“Well—and why not? It was a 
good old war. I did my share, too,” 
added the bulbous waistcoat. “I got 
four sailors and six soldiers good 
and tight that night. Say, I'll bet you 
boys hit it up, all right. What'd you 
think of it—hey?” 


“Well,” reluctantly spoke up one, 
“I remember being somewhat put out 
by the noise. I had to get up extra 
early, you see.” 

“Sure—but—but. . . 


“T was on K. P. in a God-forsaken 
replacement camp in Mississippi.” 
The face above the bulbous waist- 
coat sank. “Uh—oh—and_ what 
about you?” he asked of the other 


man. “Tll bet you remember 
November 11, 1918.” 

“Yes, I do,” replied the other man 
quietly. One noticed for the first 
time that one of his arms wasn’t 
quite right. “We went into action 
just before dawn.” 


” 


H.W. H. 


; 

; 
a3 
: 


“Phyllis looked a perfect fright when she returned from that hunting trip.” 
“Yes, there was six weeks’ growth of eyebrow on her face.” 
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ERE it is 

four years 

since the armis- 

tice and the 

world has not 

yet struck its 

gait. It is still 

feeling its way along, stumbling over 
something every day or two, graz- 
ing obstacles on the side of the 
road and twisting back into the 
roadway. It has not come head on 
against anything supremely serious 
yet, for the Turkish trouble doves 
not quite amount to that, but it 
has come near it. The best thing 
accomplished is the Irish agreement. 


The course of Europe is still the 
resultant of contending national 
forces and of contending politicians. 
There is no general agreement about 
the direction of it yet. On Armis- 
tice Day in 1918 nobody had much 
idea of what the war had done to 
the world. Since then we have 
found out considerably, and that is 
the chief gain that one can record 
of four years’ effort. The nations 
know more than they did and have 
repaired some damages, raised some 
crops, created some new wealth, 
wasted a lot of it, and made some 
progress in learning what to do 
next and how not to do it. 


But there is not yet among the 
dilied nations an accepted leader in 
peace with a definite following. The 
only leader of that sort that has 
developed is Kemal. He has gath- 
ered up the Turks, and working on 
the jealousies of the spectator na- 
jons, has accomplished by force ot 

rms a startling rehabilitation of 
furkey, and aspires to modernize it. 


One hears that he is half Spanish 
Jew, the most distinguished breed of 
Jew there is, the breed of Disraeli, 
uit, unlike Disraeli, he is the leader 
of people who cannot provide good 
government. 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Lloyd George, at last, is down 
and out, but apparently not down 
to hurt, and perhaps not out for 
long. The immediate mistake that 
tripped him seems to have been that 
he gave the Greeks too much en- 
couragement to fight the Turks. 
When he encouraged them, as re- 
port says he did, to go on and cap- 
ture Angora, he put his foot in it, 
but when he ordered Harrington to 
dig in at Chanak he made a partial 
recovery and an important one. It 
seems fairly clear that it is not safe 
to back the Greeks, except in strict 
moderation. The Villager quotes a 
Greek as saying of his countrymen: 
“They are formed of three parts; 
their tongue speaks one thing, their 
mind meditates another, and their 
actions accord with neither.” 

Consideration of public characters 
just now runs too much to details 
and not enough to general purpose. 
There is no use discussing such a 
character as Lloyd George im detail. 
One fails to see the forest in look- 
ing at the trees. The record of what 
he did wrong has been long enough, 
but so was the record of his indis- 
pensable services. You cannot get 
a verdict on him by adding up the 
two columns and seeing which gives 
the larger sum. He will ‘stay out 
or will come back according to the 
general purposes that he represents 
and the backing he can get for them. 
Presumably he will advocate the 
policies that look to him to have the 
best prospect of effective backing. 
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UR own election campaign has 
O run too much to details. The 
World says the campaign in New 
York is listless. So it is. Miller and 
Smith are both good candidates. You 
cannot choose between them by add- 


ing up the wrong things that Smith 
says Miller ‘has done and comparing 
them with the wrong things that 
Miller says Smith has done. The 
thoughtful, independent voter search- 
es for some general principle or pol- 
icy to guide him, but neither political 
party in the United States now en- 
lists his enthusiasm. On domestic 
issues, like the Volstead law and the 
Bonus, they are all mixed up. On 
the tariff the issue is clear, but his 
vote will do no immediate good. On 
international concerns the Demo- 
cratic party, which is helpless, repre- 
sents what is left of Mr. Wilson's 
policy of active co-operation with 
Europe. Voters who still believe in 
that policy can vote if they like for 
Democratic congressmen and sena- 
tors, and so ease their souls a little, 
and possibly nudge the Harding 
administration to more impassioned 
co-operative efforts. The foreign 
debts question has not yet come toa 
point where parties can take sides on 
it. Neither can the question of 
getting into the League of Nations 
and the conditions of entry yet be 
settled at the polls. We cannot vote 
effectively in this election about for- 
eign debts, international co-operation, 
the League of Nations, the Volstead 
Law, the Bonus, or the tariff. But 
those are the considerable matters. 
Voters must take sides on them, 
but parties have not finally and <efi- 
nitely taken sides yet on any of them 
except the new tariff, which is a 
Republican measure, but subject to 
restriction and abatement by Presi- 
dent Harding at any moment whien 
he thinks it is doing the party re- 
sponsible for it more harm than good. 

The world is still pretty sick, but 
a good deal of progress has been 
made in diagnosing its ailments and 
we seem to be nearer the application 
of remedies than we were four 
years ago. 

E. S. M. 
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Serious Matter 


HEN an adaptation of a famous novel has been 

made for the movies, it is sometimes translated 
back into story form to run serially in the newspapers. 
“The Fool” sounds like a similar treatment of the New 
Testament. 

Channing Pollock, the author, has taken on the rather 
gigantic task of having his hero, a young minister- 
philanthropist, behave in certain modern situations as it 
is figured that Christ would have behaved. Here is a 
rather fine idea, and it was inevitable that several situa- 
tions of considerable dramatic power should result. 

Not content, however, to -let the intrinsic force of 
these moments carry them through, Mr. Pollock has 
fitted them out with a complete stage make-up of false 
whiskers and grease-paint, giving the effect of the 
Passion Play adapted for stock in Woonsocket, R. I. 
and, as a crowning touch, the final curtain on the young 
idealist and the little cripple looking out at the stars, 
when she says: “Is that the star of Bethlehem?” and he 
says (without laughing, mind you) that line which is 
getting too old now even for burlesques: “I . . .wonder.” 





HERE is unquestionably a need for a play such 

as Mr. Pollock has written, and perhaps the way 
he has written it will bring it closer to the hearts of a 
greater number of people than would have been reached 
by a more subtle or original treatment. Even as it is, 
there are moments when the audience quite obviously 
feels that the Christ-like behavior of the hero is—well, 
perhaps just a bit eccentric, as, for instance, when he 
quietly accepts the slap on the face from the bounder. 
In fact, it might be possible to write a play in which the 
hero followed Christ’s recommendations with such faith- 
fulness that he would become a rather ridiculous figure 
in the eyes of a modern audience of red-blooaed, he- 
men Americans. 

James Kirkwood has come out of the movies to play 
the réle of the young minister and he does it with 
enough repression to make up for some of the lines he 
has to speak. The really likeable character in the 
play, however, is the dastard as played by Lowell Sher- 
man. He is probably one of the most pernicious influ- 
ences in our stage today, so attractive is he continually 
making vice. 


Bs ZN. 


RACE George’s translation of Geraldy’s “Aimer” 
is not so Cortina as her selection of “To Love” as 
its English title would lead one to suppose. In fact, it 





is very smooth and easy to listen to, always making allow- 


» ances for the elaborate set pieces of conventional lilies 


in which French dramatists always indulge. 

Just what there is in “To Love” which makes it more 
bearable than the seven million other French triangle 
dramas of the same mould is not easy to determine. 
Maybe the fact that the characters have something more 
or less original to say has a little to do with it. When 
the lover is trying to get the wife to go away with him 
he doesn’t just stand there and say: “I love you, I love 
you. I’ve loved you ever since that night at de Grissac’s.” 
He delivers a four-minute talk which he has thought up 
all by himself, and a mighty good case he puts up for 
infidelity, too. 


| A’ ee 


HERE are only three characters—Miss George 
-. as the wife, Norman Trevor as the husband, 
and Robert Warwick as the lover—and between 
them they do an unconscionable amount of talking. 
Before the evening is over, you find yourself 
wishing that someone else would look in for just a 
minute, even if it were only to ask: “How they 
coming?” But considering what they are up against in 
the way of lack of competition, the three do very well, 
and the choice of “To Love” following her production 
of “The Nest” by the same author, and Bernstein’s 
“L’Elevation” during the war, gives Miss George an 
almost perfect percentage as an importer of French 
drama. 








HE chief thing to note about “Queen o’ Hearts,” 

after you have taken out a large chunk of the show 
and given it to Nora Bayes as hers, is the chorus. It isn’t 
large and it isn’t spectacular. But the young ladies all 
seem to be well on the way to knowing something. With- 
out taking anything away from their looks, they seem 
to be just a bit wiser than most of their sisters in other 
shows. When they dance they don’t forget to keep 
their lips together and when they have lines to sing in 
which there is some trace of meaning, their faces light 
up with an intelligence rarely seen on the stage back 
of the star’s position (and not always there, if you must 
know). They are the first chorus-girls we ever saw 
who looked as if they would be any fun at all on a 


party; and now it’s too late. Oh, yes, it is, girls. 
Ee. & 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


The Cat and the Canary. National—De- 
lichtfully frightful. 


East of Suez. Eltinge—Florence Reed in 
n emotional debauch all over China. 


The Faithful Heart. Maxine Elliott’s— 
Sentimentality at its best. 
Square—Reviewed in 


The Fool. Times 


this issue. 


The Insect Comedy. Fifty-Ninth St.— 
To be reviewed next week. 

The Last Warning. Klaw—To be _ re- 
wed next week. 


Loyalties. Gaiety—A model play for 
playwrights and an absorbing experience for 
one. 


Malvaloca. Forty-Eighth St.—Jane_ Cowl 
in a colorful Spanish drama, with the Equity 
Players. 


The Monster. Thirty-Ninth St.—You may 
laugh or you may die of fright. 


Persons Unknown. Punch and Judy—To 
be reviewed next week. 


Rose Bernd. Longacre — Hauptmann’s 
peasant tragedy, splendidly played by Ethel 
Barrymore. 


R. U. R. Garrick—Intensely interesting 
and startling glances into the future. 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
Princess—To be reviewed later. 


La Tendresse. Empire—Henry Miller and 
Ruth Chatterton in just what you would 
expect from those French. 

To Love. Bijou—Reviewed in this issue. 


Whispering Wires. Forty-Ninth St.— 
Murder mystery over the telephone. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. 
about Jews and Irish. 


The Awful Truth. Henry Miller—Ina 
Clare and Bruce McRae in very nice divorce 
proceedings. 


Republic—Old stuff 


Banco. Rits—French comedy with a 
touch of Clare Kummer, and Lola Fisher and 
Alfred Lunt. 


_Her_ Temporary Husband. Frazee—Wil- 
liam Courtenay indulging in ancient laugh- 
getters. 


Niki. Belasco—A startling characterization 
of a Parisian cocotte by Lenore Ulric. 


_ The Old Soak. Plymouth—Don Marquis’ 
invratiating souse in stereotyped surround- 
Ines. 


Partners Again. Selwyn — Potash and 
Perlmutter back at the old stand. 


Shore Leave. Lyceum—Regulation senti- 
mental dish, with Frances Starr. 


So This is London! Hudson — Anglo- 
American amity carried to burlesque. 


_ Swifty. Playhouse—A pprize-fighter hero 
in the usual sort of thing. 


Thin Ice. Comedy—Percival Knight in 
bis own play about the young blood playing 
utler, 


The Torch Bearers. Yanderbilt—Immen- 
sely amusing for those who know amateur 
dramatics. 


Why Men Leave Home. 


bed-room farce with a moral. 


Morosco — A 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome — Let your 
little boy take you. 


Chauve-Souris. Century Roof—The third 
and best bill of these Russian yaudeville 
artists. 


The Gingham Girl. 
pleasant time, thank you. 


Earl Carroll — A 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert— 
Grand to look at, with occasional hearty 
though vulgar laughs. 


The Lady in Ermine. Ambassador—Mu- 
sical comedy on an elaborate scale. 








Molly Darling. Liberty—Jack Donahue 
furnishing good comedy, and a good enough 
general show to back him up. 

Music Box Revue. Music Box—To be 
reviewed next week. 

Fulton—Very dressy. 


Orange Blossoms. 


Passing Show of 1922. Winter Garden— 
You know what it is. 


Queen o’Hearts. George M. Cohan’s—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino — Eddie 
Dowling in what the people like. 


Springtime of Youth. Broadhurst—To be 


reviewed next week. 
The Yankee Princess. Knickerbocker— 
Superior music, imported. 


Ziegfeld Fellies. New Amsterdam—Well, 
there’s Will Rogers—and Will Rogers. 
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HEY Catt Me Carpenter, by 
Upton Sinclair (Boni & Live - 
right). What was much better done 
by Mrs. E. Linton in “Joshua David- 
son,” the story of an effort to make 
a practical application of Christian 


principles of conduct 
to the affairs of ev- 


lieve that scolding the rich will in 
some way ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. In style and construc- 
tion it was well suited to the Hearst 
magazine in which it was first pub- 
lished. 


of Oxford, Professor L. T. Hob- 
house, and the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, 
Lecturer in Political Science, Ox- 
ford, have undertaken to define the 
nature of the institution of property, 
and to state what are incorrectly 
termed its duties. 
Unfortunately, the 





ery-day life, has been 


clarity with which 





attempted by Mr. 
Upton Sinclair. His 
unfitness for the task 
he has undertaken 
was shown. by his 
utter failure to grasp 
the essential truths 
of the Gospels, when 
in criticizing a 
Christian newspaper 
he poked fun at its 
belief “that Hunger 
can be relieved 
by Thinking.” To 
the Sinclair mind 
this is nonsense, 
whereas it is exactly 
the way in which 
hunger can be re- 
lieved. That only by 
right thinking that 
leads to wise action 
can the problem of 
lack of food for 
those willing to work 
be solved, does not 
seem to have oc- 
curred to this pro- 
fessed economist. 
The class to which 
he appeals do not 
want to think. As 
Dan Beard says, 
“thinking hurts most 
people’s heads.” 
Denunciation of 
the vices and extra- 
vagances cf the rich 
is much easier than 
pointing out a prac- 











OUR LITERARY CENSORS 
Robert Bridges, Editor of Scribner’s Magazine 


existing conditions 
are analyzed does not 
extend to the sugges- 
tions as to possible 
changes in the laws 
of property. Nor 
are the authors happy 
in their talk of pro- 
perty’s duties. Pro- 
perty, whether in 
goods, machinery, 
buildings or land, is 
an inert thing, with 
neither rights nor 
duties. The owners 
of property have 
rights, and they owe 
certain duties to the 
state which protects 
those rights. George 
Eliot said that “it is 
the mixing of unre 
lated things that is 
the great Bad.” Mix- 
ing the question of 
personal duties with 
property ownership 
leads only to hope- 
less confusion. So 
far as the institution 
of property main- 
tains the right of a 
man to that wealth 
that the labor of his 
hands or brain has 
produced, or that he 
has rightly inherited, 
it rests on a firm 
foundation of natur- 
al law of which 














tical method for es- 

tablishing social jus- 

tice, and making possible an approach 
to universal brotherhood. Mr. Sin- 
clair has nothing new to say and 
what he says is in the vein of vul- 
garity that was to have been expected 
from one so profoundly ignorant of 
the subject on which he has pre- 
sumed to write. His book will be 
rapturously received by the parlor 
socialist and other uplifters, who be- 


ROPERTY. Its Ricuts Anp 

Duties. By various writers 
(Macmillan). When Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer told of hearing his 
horse’s hoofs beat out: “Proputty! 
proputty! proputty!” he anticipated 
this volume of essays dealing with 
the basic economic principles of 
modern society. The writers, who 
include Charles Gore, former Bishop 


human law is but a 
recognition. Sym- 
pathy for the poor and unfortunate 
is a blind guide when it leads to 
State interference with those things 
that are rightfully the property 
owners’. What the world needs is 
the practical application of the 
“square deal” ;—equality of oppor- 
tunity for all to produce wealth by 
working. This requires no new law 
(Continued on page 27) 
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NATIONAL HOLIDAYS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
Celebrating Volstead Day in Havana. 





LIFE 


The Last Resort 


“ a LICE, where art thou?” In what foreign sector? Pictures of statues and marble museums, 
Whither away on your long distance tramps? “Fuji at Sunrise,” “The Gardens at Kew,” 

You, who have made me a postcard collector, Portraits of depots, and grim mausoleums— 

Also a bit of an expert on stamps. These I receive when I’m yearning for you. 
For, in the course of your peregrinations Alice, my love never knows an abatement, 

Over the face of this jolly old sphere, But, though I miss you each day in the year, 
All that I’ve gleaned from your lengthy vacations All that I get is a card, with the statement— 

Is postcards, indited, “I wish you were here.” “This is Loch Lomond—I wish you were here.” 


Cards from Taormina, Postcards from Florence, 
Nice, Pasadena, Athens, St. Lawrence, 
Deauville and Trouville, Crete and Quebec, Skagerak, Cattegat, Banff and Berlin, 
Naples, Darjeeling, Petrograd, Plassis, 
Tokio, Ealing, Thebes, Tallahassee, 
Hesperus Point, with “A View of the Wreck.” Lake Minnetonka—“as Viewed from the Inn.” 


Yes, I have seen them, depicted in color, 
All of the places in Baedeker’s book, 
Making my dullish existence seem duller, 
Making me wish I was Thomas F. Cook. 
So, if I knew what your present address is, 
Whether in Brussels, Miami or Rome, 
Gladly I’d forward this line, with caresses, 
“X marks my window—I wish you’d come home,” 
R. E. S. 





“Since her marriage Carrie is losing pounds and pounds. Is she dieting?” 
“No, she explains that her husband belittles her.” 
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“Trifling Women” 


EX Ingram’s new picture, 

“Trifling Women,” is immeasur- 
ably the best that he has made since 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” In many ways, it is better 
than that. 

I say all this with the cowardly 
reservation that “Trifling Women” 
will not be a great financial success 
—or anything like it. It possesses al- 
most every quality of excellence that 
drives the morons away from the 
box-office. It is, in fact, the type 
of picture that Will H. Hays is try- 
ing to extinguish. 

The story amounts to little. It 
is the sort of thing that Theda Bara 
might have done eight years ago—and 
probably did. But, in this case, it 
is the treatment that counts. Rex 
Ingram has taken his own rather 
threadbare plot and has transformed 
it into cloth of gold. No one else 
could ‘have done as much—not on 
this side of the ocean, at any rate. 

The central rédle is occupied by 
Barbara La Marr, who knocked a 
number of critical eyes out when she 
appeared in “The Prisoner of Zen- 
da.” Miss La Marr is superb, par- 
ticularly from a pictorial point of 
view, and is unquestionably the only 
actress of this type in America who 
can give Pola Negri any sort of 
argument. The cast which revolves 
around her is uniformly good—an 
unusually effective performance be- 
ing contributed by Joe Martin, the 
soulful ape. 


F you were not nauseated by 

“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and other 
pictures in which the element of 
horror was not altogether ignored, 
you will find that “Trifling Women” 
(in spite of its title) is superlative 
stuff. 

If, on the other hand, these par- 
ticular films did much to shake your 
faith in the movie art, you will do 
well to see “Rags to Riches.” It is 
a good, clean photoplay—and it has 


the endorsement of the Hays Com- 
mittee on Moral Reform. 


““Clarence’”’ 


HE task of adapting Booth 

Tarkington’s comedy, “Clar- 
ence,” to the movies was a difficult 
one. It was a play in which inci- 
dent was less important than talk. 
Its charm lay in the deft manipula- 
tion of words rather than the struc- 
ture of its plot. 

William De Mille, who can always 
be trusted in cases like this, has 
made the best picture possible under 
the circumstances. He has followed 
copy religiously in “Clarence,” and 
has succeeded in expressing most of 
Tarkington’s brilliant dialogue in 
terms of photographic action. He is 
a fine director, and I hope that some- 
time or other he will receive the re- 
cognition that is now being lavished 
on his brother, Cecil. 

Wallace Reid steps gracefully in- 
to the title role. His usually slick 
hair is unbrushed; he wears ill- 
fitting clothes and unbecoming spec- 
tacles; and he even simulates the 
limping gait of the weak-livered 
Clarence. In fact, Mr. Reid’s ex- 
pert interpretation of this character 
ought to silence those jealous males 
who have always said of him, scorn- 
fully, that he can’t do anything but 
look pretty. 


“Torna Doone” 


OR four reels, “Lorna Doone” 
throbs along at a terrific rate. 
It is vivid, stirring and charged with 
action. But then its energy is spent— 
its punch is vanished—and it stum- 
bles feebly to a weak finish. 

This is unfortunate, for “Lorna 
Doone” has about everything that 
one could ask: a_ splendid story, 
Maurice Tourneur as director, and 
at least three excellent players in the 
persons of Frank Keenan, John 
Bowers and Madge Bellamy. 

Perhaps the blame is chargeable to 
the scenario staff. They have cer- 
tainly concocted some of the world’s 


worst sub-titles, and it is quite pos- 
sible that these wordy sore spots may 
have infected the rest of the film. 
You know what one rotten apple can 
do to an otherwise perfect barrel ! 


‘A Tailor Made Man” 


Charles Ray’s newest effort, “A 
Tailor Made Man,” is approximately 
100 per cent. better than any of his 
last five productions. One might even 
go farther and say that it is a good 
picture. 

It is a fairly accurate transcrip- 
tion of the play which Grant Mit- 
chell did some seasons back with Mr. 
Ray giving an excellent performance 
as young John Paul Bart, the tailor’s 
assistant who borrowed a dress suit 
and broke into the topmost stratum 
of society. A chase has been added 
at the finish of the story which was 
not exactly noticeable in the original 
play, but no one minds. It is actually 
the best thing in the picture. 

Mr. Ray is one of the real white 
hopes of the movies, and it is good 
to have him back in our midst. 


Announcement 


A new contributor to Lire is Mr. 
Will Rogers, whose works are not 
altogether unknown to our readers. 

His presence on the staff is all very 
well in so far as Lire is con- 
cerned, but it will be a source of no 
little embarrassment to this depart- 
ment. While he is writing for the 
magazine himself, it will be practi- 
cally impossible for me to use any 
more of his gags to brighten up 
the text of these Silent Drama re- 
views. 

However, I shall be the last one to 
stand in his way. He shall have his 
chance to make good, along with the 


next fellow. 
Robert E. Sherwood. 


(Recent Developments will be fourd 
on page 30) 
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—V The Lotus Eater 7 
7 (EY, <AvT NvLLv _The Southern Californian may think ( 
igre F himself an adept at making seductive of pr 
C)( xa 2s GP S313 Bes =H pictures of his end of the state, byt f 
=) . he can still learn from the Honolulan of @ 
. out in the North Pacific. Down ther laws 
The Apologist they say a drummer from San Francis. If 
The mistress, showing the new cook co sojourned a month, and when they woul 
round the kitchen, excused the absence Aci took him to the homeward-bound 
of silver entrée dishes with the re- yi Nay steamer and put Jeis around his neck oppre 
mark that burglars had recently ran- 4 RO and sang “Aloha Oi” to him a fey them 
sacked the place. Sighs ee Ma et times, he cried like a baby and said he woul 
- me well, mm said oe cook. ii Zerg had forgotten his wife’s first name, scher 
t live, mustn't thev r. EY x” Bee os “ 
urglars must live, mustn Ag il fi $55 fn ey ee Argonaut = 
; : The Ruling Passion S: 
And That Goes 3 ; Ase 4 THe Swain (at end of summer E 
Bucx: Can you give a definition of - ie courtship): When we get back, little Patte 
an orator? girl, you must tell your people and I'l] cede 
Private: Sure. He’s a fellow that’s Dat ts ge . tell mine, and then as soon as possible bou 
always ready to lay down your life for / you will be my little—(catching sight . 
his country. 4 / of bearded pedestrian)—BEAVER| mere 
—American Legion: Weekly. —London Opinion, port 
Her Steady Job Y Yi aay, re. The Intruder oe 
“How long will it take you to com- . A large dog attended a motion pic- criti 
plete your trousseau, dearest?” 3 ture theater at Ann Arbor the other h 
_“The rest of my life, I hope, dar- Beggar: Do you ‘appen te “ave lest night, and lay on the floor watching the . T 
ling.”—Bulletin (Sydney). : yer purse, me lord? show quietly and intelligently, not once 
His —- E nagy mating in reading a caption aloud.—Detroit News. sure 
Tourist: Is this a quiet place? Beggar: ‘ihen per’aps you can let ; may 
FisHERMAN: Well, it were, Sir, me ‘ave a little assiotente, me lord. » you smoking a Corona-Corona?” of 
until folks began coming here to be as Soe eee. _ “Don’t repeat, I heard you the first Pen 
quiet.—Punch. time.”—Harvard Lampoon. 
: ing 
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countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Back No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and The 
numbers cannot be supplied. addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or glo 
The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights non-return of unsolicited contributions. kes 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Notice of change of address should reach this afice two weeks prior nt 
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= e : at ee . Brazilian Centennial Exposition; Barbados; French r 
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=| : a Endl West Indies, Virgin Islands, Porto Rico. A unique 
= terior; Malaya; Burma; three weeks in a ~: ; 7 
= ith wantedtiesinste® ian visit to South America and the Caribbean lil 
= a ag On your request we will send beautifully illustrated Booklet f 
=| mere and so on; Ceylon; 
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The Latest Books 
(Continued from page 20) 
of property, but merely the repeal 
of a lot of foolish tax and other 
laws hampering trade and industry. 
If national and state legislators 
would only lift from the people their 
oppressive tax burdens, and leave 
them free to work for a living, there 
would be no occasion for new 
schemes for taking property from 
one class for the benefit of others. 
IDE-LIGHTS ON AMERICAN Luirt- 
es rE, by Fred Le wi s 
Pattee (Century). Since it is con- 
ceded that the authors who write 
about the uninteresting people who 


merely do things are of more im- 
portance to the reading public than 
the millions who carry on the world’s 


work, it logically follows that the 
critic who writes about the writers 
should occupy a still higher position. 
The confidence given by an as- 
sured deference to the critical talent 
may explain the amazing audacity 
of a professor of literature in the 
Pennsylvania State College in break- 
ing a lance with no less redoubt- 
able a slayer of writing reputations 
than Mr. Henry Louis Mencken. 
There was a time when, grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar, the Baltimore 
knight, with clang of armor and 
battle-cry of strange oaths, rode 
down the hapless writing peasantry 
with none to front his spear. Now 
comes Professor Pattee with an es- 
say in which he smites the slayer of 
boobs and dragons quite in the ap- 
proved Mencken manner. The author 
of prosy platitudes against Puritans ; 
turns out, under close inspection, to 
be a very Puritan-like person, whose 
prominence has been largely achieved 
by following his own advice—to 
knock somebody on the head every 
day with a meat axe. The chapters 
on O. Henry, and on “The Epic of 
New England,” a neglected record of 
the exodus from the hill farms of 
New Ilampshire and other New Eng- 
land States, will have a special in- 
terest tor the Sydney Porter fans, and 
for that immense number of Ameri- 
cans who were either born in New 
England or wish that they had been. 
T \E Love Lecenp, by Wood- 
ard Boyd (Scribner), reads 
like an attempt to modernize our old 
friend, “Little Women.” 


Here we have an analysis of four 
sisters who are supposed to vary in 
character, appearance and tempera- 
ment. They are not over-interesting 
types of middle middle-class Middle 
West femininity. Miss Bovd 
has a certain knack of “hitting folks 
off” in an off-hand manner but her 
snapshots are much better than her 
portraiture. 
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Comic Relief 
Sir Arthur Pinero has the Teputa- 
° e tion of being one of the most carefyj C 


of modern producers. 


$5 $6 $ $ FOR MEN ail On one occasion he €xpostulated 
and WOMEN & ~—O with an actor for speaking a certain \ 


line in a pedantic fashion. Wi 
W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded “I have always spoken the line that A 


year after year by more people than | way,” said the actor, with dignity, « 
pe, ’ , gnity, 
any other shoe in the world. I shall continue to do so.” — 


W.L. DOUGLAS ©onst2nt endeavor for forty yearshas 5 * “My dear sir,” was Pinero’s caustic 
: been to make the best shoes possible [7 pe retort, “by all means speak the line as He 





for the price. Protection against unreasonable profits , Rs you will. I would be the las: 1 
is guaranteed by the price stamped on every pair. af. , in the world to deprive you of onal An 

of the best and finest leathers, )~ your laughs.” r 
THEY ARE MADE by skilled shoemakers,all work- ) A 


—Humorist (London), 





ing to make the best shoes for the price that money oe " 

can buy. The quality is unsurpassed. The smartstyles \) Salm In a Pinch use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. ‘ The Dividi Li He 
e Dividing Line 


W.L. DOUGLAS stones in the large cities and by 

: e large cities an 8 : 
shoe dealers everywhere. Ask your shoe dealer to Hussy (driving the car): I wish He 
show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining you would sit up here in front with me. He 


them Can you app’ te their value. Refuse substi- Wire (seated in tonneau): Are 

tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with P ‘ a: ae 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 parm an Ay - Bg = b's know we are 

The retail prices are the same everywhere. WL. Denglas name ond portrait —_ ore wun. Sh 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. icant NamkAc doth Enter the un-Greekable Turk. 7 
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AreYou Interested in Theosophy: | | 
An Easy Way to FO OLIS ii _ Theosophy explains all the problems of Lil 
Remove Dandruff ; P wie, Sent for free booklets on Rein- | 
GG . : 
If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, Og Pl Life’s inequalities, how to harmonize He 
glossy, silky hair, do by all. means get rid Mace : them with a Plan of Infinite Justice. H 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair > at The reason for the birth of genius and , 
and ruin it if you don’t. idiot, saint and criminal is a problem 
The best way to get rid of dandruff is to The Usual Procedure which worries every just thinking man, 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little ; : : All the world is interested—must be. Ot 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use Wiit1aM Dovstex is noted for his Theosophy holds _the explanation. | 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in nerve, his shortness of temper, and his x Write Dept. . 
gently with the finger tips. scarcity of cash. While he was seated Theosophical Society, 826 Oakdale Ave. | W 
By morning, most, if not all, of your at a lonely breakfast in his club one Chicago, Ill. | A 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four morning, a debt collector broke in, | 
more applications should completely re- through the drowsiness of the porter 
Liove every sign and trace of it. at the door, and presented his bill. 
You will find, too, that all itching of the “Sir,” said William, glaring at him, 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and “is this all you know of the usages of 
feel a hundred times better. You can get decent society? To present a bill to 





ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. that you are an intruder in this club, 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio ! sir? Do you know I could call the ser- 
vants and have you thrown out? If 


i i H Many art school advertisements tell about 
oa wish to talk business, g0 outside the great and ever increasing demand for 


= A and send in your card.” i commercial artists—big pay—equa! opportun- 
ete SE The collector went out and sent in ity for both men and women, etc. Very good! 


H +113 . . This is all quite true, but you must first be 
~ his card. William picked it up be- properly taught. Understand? Properly 


ts} | oj R R '@) VW E ty tween thumb and forefinger, adjusted taught! Few top notch artists are good in- 
his monocle, and read it. ctvastane, Vary — Oy exasshing through 

oa. “Tell the gentleman,” he said, sweet- i ee a 
HOME BILLIARD & POOL TABLES | | 1) hat I am not in.” —Tit-Bits A Master Course Is Offered 
Magnificently made in all sizes, at all prices. Game ’ ° Endorsed as the official training school for 
— eo ts ca — =. So at " . leading Commercial Art houses, employing 
its own folding stand. ‘Quickly leveled — — More Self-Determination hundreds of artists. Correct educational meth- 
down in a minute. Full playing equipment free. ods applied. A practical educator and a corps 


Small amount down, small payments monthly. Ask i i i oftop notch commercial artists, offer students 
your dealer of WRITE US TODAY for Catalog, ete. A Dutch ne has are the the benefit of 20 to 30 years of high grade ex 

E. T. BURROWES CO., 3 Free St., Portland, Maine. existence in the heavens of a_ body perience. Only the best instruction is 
twenty thousand million times larger enough for you. Students finishing half of this 
than the sun. We understand that it unusual course can secure and hold desirable 
: he aflowed in th f positions. Course can be made to pay for it- 
1S to. allow’ to remain there for self many timeswhile studying. Either claw 
the time being. } ya ag ey ey ee ~~ 
. b» "etalki . 
—Passing Show (London). ’ Tsk for our book telling til about Commercial Art 
the it presents AS WE TEACH 

The Call tT, 6 cents in stamps for postage. 


Ribbon Ship of the “ ” : * . — 
iibeotie y: Remember,” said the serious friend, NATIONAL ACADEMY 
your country is calling you. IAL ART 

“MAURETANIA” “I know that,” replied Senator Sor- OF COMMERC _ 
The Luxury Cruise Next Winter ghum ; “but different parts of the coun- ~ 2 aC ae CMIGAC “ 
A notable event in Cruising His- try are calling me different things.” — — LL 
tory From New York, Feb. 10, —Washington Star. OM) N\ IN 
1923. $950up—write for details. NS 


American Express Hollow Triumph 


Aon Mr. Torerrr: I did not give 
you a better game. e fact is, I had 
rather a bad heada . 

Mr. Prus-Pray: I have never yet 
beaten a man who was in perfect health. 


Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- a man breakfasting, sir? Do you know y+‘ 
By 















































A Cubist Love Song 


H, I love my love with a round, F f E | | 
round love, ootwear oO xcellience 

With a love that hath no end; 
With an infinite-angled circular love, 


A limitless, circular-ircular love, OMEN with a certain 
With a love that hath no end. i unerring sense for the 

Her eye is a true oblate spheroid ' ns beautiful are amazed by the 
With a hyperbolical roll ; : great variety of footwear 

An ellipsoidally curved spheroid, perfection here. 

A sphere-spheroidally-oid spheroid, 

ns eee oun Fan Bn arn Later, having bought, they 

Her parallelepipedical nose na Gen _— are hardly less surprised by 

Has an obtuse, upward slant, All Patent Leather. the moderation in price. 

Her too obtuse, polyhedrical nose, All Tan Russia 


Her generatrixical-ixical nose, Calfskin. 

Has an obtuse, upward slant. All —_ CAM M EYER, 
She has such parabolical lips, An_ illustrated Branch De Luxe 

So helicoidally curved; brochure will be 671 ~Fi th (Avenue 


A pair of parabolical lips, Sent on request Between Sird and 54th Streets 
Of e-elliptical-iptical lips, 


So helicoidally curved. New York's Most Beautiful Shoe Shop 


Like A and B are her unknown ears, 
Posited here and there; 
Her own unknown, hypothetical ears, 
Her theo-e-oretical a, “They Shall Not Pass” 
Posited here and there. (Continued from page 6) 
crouching about a flickering, candle- 
Oh, I love with a circumferential love, lit circle on the floor of the dugout: 
With a love that hath no end; lst Soldier: That’s all I’ve got. 
With a polygonally-infinite love, Shoot the pile. 
A heliocentrical-entrical love, 2nd Soldier: Let ’em roll. 
With a love that hath no end. 3rd Soldier: Ten francs he don’t 
M. I. pass. 
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CurTAIN 


Act IV. | Fifth /henues favorite/ ix 

Time: 10:59 A. M., November, 
11, 1918. 

Place: Before Metz. 

Scene: A reserve position behind 
the newly formed American lines. 
A Group of Soldiers sprawled about 
Niseecene-ens eatin in a well-constructed shelter trench : 
which a few days earlier was oc- “The re Is some thing 


THE 
ORIGINAL cupied by enemy forces. | slits al out it 


Several hundred meters to the rear 

GARTER a Battery Commander, with eye on | $350a Wu DEMUTHelo 

his watch and arm upraised for the | [IMAAIERE ae 

At Last-- signal that may fire the last shot of | [inne ns phacnen 

er 2g “E. Z. 2-Grip” the war, is riddled by a random 

Com fo rt! burst of long-range machine gun fire. 
7 As he sinks to the ground the battery 


o 
The E. Z. 2-Grip Garter is the ° . 
est weal in fe SAR, roars out a parting salvo which he Su re Rel ief 
The two grips divide the pull on barely lives to hear. 


: cr = ry a. ag oe In the uncanny stillness that fol- FOR INDIGESTION 


. ee a well- lows Three Soldiers are discovered, 


The wide webbing does not bind nervously fidgeting about, seated on 
1 ks, «an a the edge of the reserve trench: 
er hes of wepbing—tor, the E. z. lst Soldier: I crave action. 
piccted ty Bante cuneate. " 2nd Soldier: Who's got the 
ip—al ivories ? 
Sport Gar 3rd Soldier: Aw, I lost em. Shell = Hot water 


ers) and “the new E. Z. wide Sus- 


a splinter tore a holé in my pants. pe=. Sure Relief 


All Three (in sympathetic unison) : 


Made . 
The Thos. . P. Tayi lor Co, Ain’t that hell ! E | L- AN 
Originators af the Wide Web Idea Tue Enp. 


V. M. P. PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 
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nehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


This year more than ever—The 
World Center of true sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 

—while the hospitable doors of 
The Holly Inn and The Berk- 
shire open early in January. 
Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, 
Rifle Range, Horseback Rid- 
ing, Racing, Driving, Motor- 
ing, Airplaning. 
Championship events in ev 
“field of sport scheduled thro: 
the entire season. 

For information or 
reservations, address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C., 
or any Tourist Bureau 














MADISON AVE., 43rd TO 44th STREETS 
NEW YORK 


Tea in the Palm Room 
Dancing 
in the Supper Room 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every d 

1.00 very young ‘woman should keow 

—$ . pest every youns puchond and 

ung wife shou now 
weostpaid What every parent. should know 
pian wrapper Table contents and onrequest 











AMERICAN PUB .CO.1186 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia _| 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


- Recent Developments 








(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 24) 


The Old Homestead. Paramount.— 
Another candidate for Old Hokum 
Week, It is better than it deserves to 
be, because James Cruze directed it, 
and because here are such excellent 
actors as Theodore Roberts and George 
Fawcett in the cast. 

Rags to Riches. Warner.—If you 
are an exhibitor, book this; it is sure- 
fire. If, however, you are merely a 
movie man, you can safely put all 
thought of it out of your mind. 

Remembrance. Goldwyn.—Rupert 
Hughes does in this picture just what 
he ought to have done in “The Old 
Nest.” 

The Face in the Fog. Paramount. 
—A spotty melodrama, with Lionel 
Barrymore and other expensive stars 
knocking each other all over the lot. 

The Bond Boy. First National— 
A Richard Barthelmess rural drama 
which is bound to be a disappoint- 
ment to those who saw “Tol’able 
David.” 


When Knighthood Was in Flower 
Paramount—aAll the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men have succeeded in 
putting Marion Davies together again. 

Under Two Flags. Universal — 
Priscilla Dean wins the Algerian 
Derby in record time. 


The Ghost Breaker.- Paramount.— 
A haunted castle in Spain; a gang of 
Kentuchian Feudists; a fair but mo- 
lested senorita; a cruel Castilian; a 
hidden treasure; a flock of assorted 
ghosts, and Mr. Wallace Reid. 


Broadway Rose. Metro.—Mae Mur- 
ray has gone to the well once too often. 

Oliver Twist. First National— 
Little Jackie Coogan is the center of 
attraction in Frank Lloyd’s excellent 
adaptation of Charles Dickens’s novel. 
Whether you are young or old—or both 
—you will most certainly enjoy this 
picture. 

Kindred of the Dust. First National. 
—Six reels of suffering. 

For Review Next Week—‘Robin 
Hood,” “Skin Deep,” and “The Impos- 
sible Mrs. Bellew.” 


At Any Armistice Reunion 


HERE do we go from here, 
boys? 3011 
Good-by, Leicester Square ; 
The old gray mare she ain’t what 
she useter be, 
Over there, over there, over there! 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding, 
’Cheers for the red, white and 
blue; 
Keep the home fires burning, 
Hinky-dinky parley-voo!! 


Oh, the in-fan-tree, the in-fan-tree ! 
I found my love in Avalon, 
You'll never get rich while you're 
digging a ditch, 
Madelon, Madelon, Madelon!!! 
A.C. M. A. 


escape the 





penalty of stiff, 


lame sore muscles? 


When a set of unused muscle; 
gets hard or prolonged exercis 
know that next-day kinks a 


coming. 

Wise play daddies know thy 
the ‘ompt = application of 
Absorbine, Jr. will invigorate tired 
and jaded muscles. No seconj 
day Senate is experienced. 

Mothers appreciate tha 
Absorbine, Jr. is also the sef 
antiseptic; both preparations » 
conveniently combined- in on 
container. 

Because Absorbine, Jr. is sf, 
and of a clean, pleasant odor, it 
may be kept handy for the 
mishaps that befall children, and 
for other emergency uses. 

A few drops applied to cut, 
scratches and bruises cleanse the 
wound, guard against infection 
and assist nature in healing. 
” Liberal trail AF age postpaid 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 




















Dept,28, New London, New Hampshire 





(Patented) 


MAKES TROUSERS 
HANG STRAIGHT 
If Legs Bend In or Out 


No Metal Springs 


Free Circular 
Plain, sealed envelope 
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Useful! ? 
penknife, with handy scissors, nail 
file and cleaner is just one of many 
beautiful Keen Kutter designs 
built for long, satisfactory service. 





EN pe es ep RE 
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4 e silk shirt 


that stands the 
gaff of the mod 
ern laundry and 
comes up smiling 
every time is the 
silk shirt made 
of one of the 


Empire Loomeraft Silks 


A novelty for this season- 
Empire Washable Silk Mufflers 


for the label 
: > vs 





Pat. U. 8. A., Caneds 
and Foreign Countries 


7. * 
Adjusto-Jite 
A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
DJUSTO-LITE is the handy, economical light for home, 
office, store, studio—everywhere good light is needed. 
HANGS—CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it—it's 
quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector sends the light 
exactly where you want it. No glare—no eyestrain. And— 
economy. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp és 
felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5-year guarantee. Complete with 
8-foot cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 
S. W. FARBER, 141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. 8S. A. and Canada, brass finish, $5; bronze or nickel 


finish, $5.50. West of Mississippi and Canadian Rockies and in Mari- 
time Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 























The Eastern Point of View. 
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TRADE-MARK 


HOSIERY 


——. remembers to ask for 
Shawknit Hosiery. Previous 
experience has taught him that it is 
a most satisfactory investment. 


SHAW STOCKING CQ = Lowell. Mass. 












































“By All Means, Subscribe to 
LIFE by the Year” 


Says This Learned Professor of Economics 


, 


“LIFE is a necessity,” says 
the Professor. 

“The problem then is to se- 
cure it for the least expendi- 
ture of monies,” he continues. 

“This is simple. 

“We have two ways of get- 
ting LIFE. One I may call the 
unscientific or uneconomic 
method—that of buying it at 
the newsstand week by week. 
The other, or scientific, method 
is that of subscribing by the 
year. 

“TI have demonstrated clearly 
on my chart that you may save 
$2.90 by the latter (or scien- 
tific) method. It requires some 


Subscribe for a year 
and save $2.90 


character and courage, I know, 
to part with $5.00 all at one 
time, but a saving of $2.90 is 
not to be sneezed at. 

“Why, with this saving of 
$2.90 you can pay more than 
half of another yearly subscrip- 
tion to LIFE next year. How 
interesting is economics! 

“Use the coupon and save 
writing paper.” 











Hotels Statler 


Buffalo —- Cleveland ~- Detroit - St. Louis 


Anew Hotel Statler ‘1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at Buffalo, to open early in 1923; 500 additional rooms will be added later. 


In the Park Square district of BOSTON there is to be another HOTEL 
STATLER, with 1100 rooms, 1100 baths, opening date to be announced later. 


ie a Statler telephone operator—one of those well-inten- 
tioned voices that come to you from someplace, take your 
instructions and try to give you the best phone service 
there is. One of the tricks about “working by ear”, the way 
we have to, is that misunderstandings can bob up so easily 
when we can’t see the people who talk to us; but you're 
very apt to have that on your mind, too, so errors are few, 
after all. We’re told that it’s our job to supply patience and 
courtesy and helpfulness for both parties, if we have to, and 
to keep cheerful about it. That’s a good policy, and the right 
idea—and you can count me in as being for our published 
instructions in The Statler Service Codes and the ads. 


Pennsylvania 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, Ne th. The Largest Hotel in the World 
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The metal ** Handy Grip,” 
containing a trial size stick of 
Colgate’s Shavi: ip sent 


wee a : ’ 
ik il Whee Do ope 
Like Putting a New Film hyp: 
Colgate“ Refills,” for the price 
of the soap alone. There are 


. 

in a Camera 350 shew ing Cole Ste 
you can get from a tube of 
cream at the same price. 


UTTING a Colgate “Refill” Shaving Stick into the “Handy 

Grip” is like putting a new film in a camera—easy, simple, 
and done in an instant. 

The “Handy Grip” and metal container last for years. 
When you need “Refills,” buy them for the price of the soap 
alone. 


In hot water or cold, 1n hard water or soft, Colgate’s lathers 
quickly, and needs no mussy rubbing in with the fingers. It 
leaves the face cool and refreshed. 


The stick is the most economical form of shaving soap. We 
can give you this assurance impartially, since we make shaving 
powder and cream, as well as shaving sticks. But if you prefer 
cream, you will acknowledge when you have shaved with Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream that you never knew before how good a 
shaving cream could be. It is one of our latest products, made ona 
new principle, and brought to perfection after years of scientific effort. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 23 199 Fulton St., New York 
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